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THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

THE prefixed Engraving represents the south-west eleva- 
tion of the New Royal Exchange; the first stone of which 
will be laid, with great ceremony, on Monday, the 17th 
inst., by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Gresham Committee, 
&c. Upon the eve of this ceremonial, and before pro- 
ceeding to the details of the new edifice, it may be 
interesting to glance at the two Exchanges which have 
been built upon nearly the same site as the proposed one 
bn occupy—namely, the north-western extremity of Corn- 

ill. 

Notwithstanding the early commercial importance of 
the city of London, the merchants and citizens appear to 
have been without some fixed establishment where they 
might assemble and prosecute their commercial transac- 
tions, until long after the building of the Bourse, at 
Antwerp, in the year 1531. Hitherto, the merchants had 
been accustomed to assemble twice a day in the open air in 
Lombard-street. The king himself (Henry VIII.), how- 
ever, so early as 1535, proposed that they should remove 
to the old edifice of Leadenhall, which they declined 
doing; and in 1537, Sir Richard Gresham laid before 
Thomas Cromwell, then Lord Privy Seal, the plan of a 
Bourse for London, to which he had, probably, been 
incited by a visit to Antwerp. Before retiring from his 
mayoralty, in the following year, he made another effort 
to complete his design, in a letter to Lord Cromwell, 
which is still extant. He states therein, that “it will 
cost £2,000, and more ;” and, at the same time, shows the 
real cause why the work was not then and there carried 
into effect; since, he adds, “ there is certain houses in the 
said street belonging to Sir George Monnocks, and, except 
we purchase them, the said Burse cannot be made. 
Wherefore, may it please your good lerdship, to move the 
king’s highness to have his most gracious letters directed 
to the said Sir George, willing, and also commanding him 
to cause the said houses to be sold to the Mayor and 
Commonalty of the City of London, for such prices as he 
did purchase them for, and that he fault not, but to 
accomplish his gracious commandment. The letter must 
be sharply made, for he is of no gentle nature; and, that 
he shall give further eredence to the Mayor, I will deliver 
the letter, and handle him the best I may; and, if I may 
obtain to have the same houses, I doubt not but to gather 
£1,000 toward the building, or I depart out of mine office. 
There shall lack no goodwill in me.” 

The project which thus originated with Sir Richard 
Gresham, was realized by the liberality and enterprise of his 
son, Sir Thomas, who commenced his Exchange in London 
in the year 1566; the city having previously purchased 
80 houses, covering the ground necessary for the building, 
according to Sir Richard Gresham’s proposal. ‘Fhe ground 
was also made level, at the expense of the city; and Sir 
Thomas Gresham, on June 7, laid the first stone of the 
foundation, accompanied by several aldermen, and every 
one of whom, as Stow informs us, laid a piece ef gold, 
which the workmen picked up: they forthwith set to work, 
with such diligemee, that by November, 1567, the building 
was slated, and, shortly after, was finished. It closely 
resembled the Exehange at Antwerp: like the latter, the 
Exchange of Londom had a tall tower placed on the east 
side of the prineipal entrance, containing @ bell, which, 
twice in the day, swummened the merchants: to assemble— 
at noon, and at six im the evening. In the interior of 
both, we observe the same quadrangular arcade, carrying 
a similar upper story, and surmounted by a high roof, and 
regular gabled dormers of the same character. 

The Royal Exchange received its name on being 








opened, January 23, 1570-71, in person, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, who, accompanied by her nobles, proceeded from 
her house in the Strand (Somerset House), to Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s, in Bishopsgate-street, where she dined. Re- 
turning through Cornhill, she entered the Bourse on the 
south side, and, after having viewed every part of it above 
ground, especially the Pawne, which was richly furnished 
with all sorts of the finest wares in the city, she caused the 
same Bourse, by a herald and trumpet, to be proclaimed as 
the Royal Exchange.* From the rents of the shops Sir 
Thomas Gresham derived considerable profit; each pro- 
ducing first 4 marks, (2/. 13s. 4d.,) and next 4/. per year: 
the vaults were used for stowing merchandize. Sir Thomas 
died in 1579, and his wife in 1596. The latter enjoyed 
the rents arising from the Exchange, and all the houses, 
buildings, &c. belonging to it, amounting to an annual 
income of 7511. 5s., besides all charges and reprises. 

This Exchange was destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666; but it was soon rebuilt by the City, and Company 
of Mercers. Foundation-stones of certain portions of the 
building were laid by Charles II., the Duke of York, 
(afterwards James II.) and Prince Rupert. The structure 
was very nearly on the plan of the original Exchange. 
There has been much dispute as to the architect of the 
design :—Mr. Elmes claims it as Sir Christopher Wren’s, 
and considers Mr. Edward Jerman, (to whom the entire 
design has been attributed,) as the City Surveyor; adding, 
that the hell-tower was by Hawksmoor. Mr. Tite, F.S.A. 
states the Exchange to have been erected “under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. Jerman, one of the surveyors 
to the city, at an outlay of £58,962.” The statue of 
Gresham, which had been saved from the Great Fire, was 
placed in the new building, as well as those of the 
sovereigns of England. This Exchange, with some alter- 
ations, (chiefly the re-building of the clock tower, in 
1821,+ when the whole edifice was repaired,) stood till 





* «Proclaim through every high street of the city, 

This place be ne longer called a Burse; 

But since the building’s stately, fair, and strange, 

Be it for ever called—The Royal Exchange.” 
Queen Elizabeth’s Troubles, Part 2.. A Play, by T. Heywood, 1609, 

“There does not appear to have been assigned either by 

contemporaneous or moderm autharity, any reason for the 
change of the name of this edifice by the Queen ; though from 
the very time of the proclamation, it seems to have: been most 
effectual and complete. If, however,, at this very distant date, 
a conjecture may be offered, it might have beem a design of 
Elizabeth, which was never brought to maturity, to have re- 
established in this building, the ancient Exchange of the 
sovereigns of England ;; the former situatiomef which remains 
commemorated, even at the present day, in the street in 
Cheapside called Old ’Change.. It was here that one of those 
ancient officers, known as* the King’s Exchanger,” was placed ; 
whose duty it was to attend. to the supply of the Mints with 
bullion, to distribute the new coinage, and to regulate the 
exchange of foreign coin. Of these officers there were an- 
ciently three: two in Londen—at the Tower and Old ’Change, 
and one in the city of Canterbury. Subsequently, another 
was appointed with an establishment in Lombard-street, the 
ancient rendezvous of the merchants; and it appears not im- 
probable that the Queen’s intention was to have removed this 
functionary to what was now pre-eminently designated ‘ the 
Royal Exchange.’ ”—Lecture on Exchanges, delivered to the 
Architectural Society, by W. Tite, esq., F.S.A. 1840. 


t “This front had, besides a spire-like tower of three stories, 
the lowermost of which contained a mullioned window, form- 
ing two arched openings with a circular compartment above 
them, an ugly tall lantern, covered with a bell-shaped roof, at 
each extremity of the part projecting from the main building. 
These last were removed altogether ; and Mr. Smith’s tower, 
though not without a certain degree of heaviness, partly 
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January 10, 1838, when it was entirely destroyed by fire. 
The tower was 128 feet in height, and had a clock with 
four dials—the standard time in the city—and three-hour 
musical chimes, the airs being “God save the King,” 
“ Life let us cherish,” “ There’s nae luck about the house,” 
and the 104th Psalm: there were also wind-dials. The 
vane of this tower, as well as of its predecessors, was a 
large gilt grasshopper, the crest of Gresham, though not, 
according to the legend, froma a grasshopper’s saving Gres- 
ham’s life, when a poor famished boy; for he was of 
ancient family, and was educated at Cambridge. 

After the fire in 1838, it was proposed to rebuild the 
Exchange with an open area, as before, but upon an 
enlarged scale, with improved approaches thereto; for 
which purpose, the Royal Exchange and Gresham com- 
mittees conferred with the Mercers’ Company; and it 
was decided, that of the cost, £200,000, the sum of 
£150,000 should be paid by the Corporation of London 
and Company of Mercers, to be re-imbursed out of the 
surplus monies of the Gresham estates; and the remaining 
£50,000, being incurred for the public convenience, and 
not for the benefit of the Gresham trust, Government 
agreed to grant the same. The remains of the Exchange 
were taken down,* and designs advertised for; when the 
Gresham Committee selected that by Mr. Tite, F.S.A. 

It will be recollected that the site of the intended build- 
ing was ofa very irregular form; hence has become advis- 
able to clear the ground westward, by removing the two 
stacks of buildings in front of the Bank, so as to leave an 
uninterrupted area from the intersection of the streets in 
front of the Mansion-house; in which area it is intended 
to place Chantrey’st equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. The works of the first contract, taken by 
Messrs. G. and R. Webb, were commenced November 4, 
1840, and may be computed at about £10,000. During 
the excavation beneath the west wall of the former build- 
ing, were discovered the remains of some Roman struc- 
ture, founded upon a pit or pond, filled with hardened 
mud, in which were great quantities of the bones of sheep, 
bones and horns of stags, fragments of red Roman pottery, 
pieces of glass and glass vessels, broken lamps, &c.; several 
copper coins, two of the emperor Vespasian, the remainder 
of Domitian. Every thing preparatory to the rearing of 
the superstructure has been completed ; and the basement 
of brick arches, made fire-proof with plate-iron, has been 
extended beneath the merchants’ area, as well as the other 
portions of the plan. For the second contract, tenders 





occasioned by the arched windows between the columns, was 
in better taste than the original structure.”--Ralph Redivivus ; 
Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal, vol. i. p. 131. 

* The sale of the first portion of the materials took place in 
April, 1838, and produced nearly £2,000. The porter’s 
large hand-bell, (rung daily, to warn the merchants of the 
close of the ’Change,) with the handle consumed, valued at 
10s., was sold for £3. 3s.; the griffins supporting the City 
arms, £30 and ¢'35 per pair; the two busts of Queen Eliza- 
beth on the north and south sides, £18; the two busts of 
Queen Elizabeth on the east and west sides, £10. 15s.; the 
copper grasshopper-vane, with the iron upright, was reserved 
by the Committee; the carved figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, £110. The statues of the Kings and Queens : 
Anne, £10.5s.; George II. £9. 5s.; George III. and Eliza- 
beth, #'11.15s. each; Charles II, £9; and the others, sixteen 
in number, similar sums. 

+ Chantrey appears a few days before bis lamented decease, 
to have given the finishing touch to the bust of the Duke, cast 
in plaster, of the size of the head intended to be completed in 
bronze. He had likewise completed a full-sized model of the 
horse; and with the aid of Mr. Weekes, Chantrey’s assistant, 
the entire statue will, itis expected, be satisfactorily completed. 





were sent in by fourteen of the principal builders in town; 
the highest being for £135,500, and the lowest, that by 
Mr. Jackson, for £115,900, which last was taken. ‘“‘ After 
much consideration as to whether the material employed 
should be magnesian limestone, similar to that used for 
the Houses of Parliament, it has been determined that 
the whole of the exterior of the building, with the excep- 
tion of the socle, or stylobate, (which is to be of granite,) 
shall be of Portland stone, of the best quality, and care- 
fully selected at the quarries; it being found that this stone 
varies much as to excellence and durability, according to 
the beds from which it is procured.”* 

The plan of the new building, from the direction of the 
adjacent streets and buildings, will necessarily be that of 
a truncated triangle; for were the north and south sides 
continued, they must meet at an acute point towards the 
end of Prince’s street. But that portion is cut off nearly 
midway of the south front of the Bank, on which line will 
be the west facade of the New Exchange, fronting the 
Mansion-house. The east front will be carried parallel to 
Freeman’s court, so as to make the line drawn through 
the centre of the plan from east to west, two hundred and 
ninety-three feet; the width of the east end being one 
huadred and seventy-five feet, and that of the west, ninety 
feet. This last will have a Corinthian portico of eight 
columns, forty-one feet in height; the width of this portico 
will be ninety feet, and its height to the apex of the pedi- 
ment, seventy-five feet; being sixteen feet wider, and 
seventeen feet higher, than the portico of the church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Behind the portico will be the 
central entrance to the Exchange, through a large and 
deeply-recessed arched opening; having on each side an 
arch of correspondent general character; and the three 
will be fitted with handsome metal gates. When clear of 
the portico, the building will be increased in width by 
Corinthian pilasters, and recesses, making its greatest 
extent at the west end, one hundred and six feet. The 
Corinthian order will be continued in pilasters along the 
other fronts, the interpilasters being filled up by a series 
of lofty rusticated arches below, (each comprising a shop- 
front and entresol above it,) and of large segmental-headed 
windows on the upper floor. The north front, towards the 
Bank, and the south front, towards Cornhill, will be alike; 
except that the first will have fifteen, the other only thir- 
teen interpilasters or compartments ; and in the centre of 
both these facades will be an entrance to the merchants’ 
area; this portion of the elevation will be crowned by 
an attic, enriched with sculpture, and rising above the 
balustrade, forming the general termination of the edifice. 
The east front will be very similar to the above in design, 
except that a clock-tower, or campanile, one hundred and 
seventy feet high, will be carried up over the centre com- 
partment, and will be terminated by the grasshopper vane 
of the former Exchange, purchased by the Gresham Com- 
mittee, as already stated. The area for the merchants, 
which, in fact, constitutes the Exchange itself, will be 
nearly in the centre of the edifice; and will be, including 
the ambulatory around it, one hundred and seventy by 
one hundred and thirteen feet, or taking the mere open 
area, one hundred and twenty by sixty feet. This court 
was originally intended to have an open Doric colonnade 
around it below, and coupled Ionic columns, with arched 
windows above; but this portion of the design has been 
much altered, and is not yet definitively settled. Some 
alterations are also contemplated in the portico; as break- 
ing the line of columns in a manner altogether novel in 
the metropolis; dividing the interior of the portico into 
three compartments, (the centre one in advance of the 





* Companion to the Almanack for 1842, p. 218. 
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others,) and lowering the pitch of the pediment. Suill, of 
the details of these alterations we cannot speak confidently. 
We believe that the arrangements of the plan will be as 
follow : the ground-floor to be chiefly appropriated to shops 
and offices, except a portion of the north-east corner, to be 
given to Lloyd’s; and the south-west to the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Office. On the first, or principal floor, the Sub- 
scribers’ room, Commercial-room, Reading-room, and other 
apartments of Lloyd’s, will occupy the whole of the eastern 
portion of the building, and about two-thirds of the north- 
em. The Gresham lecture-rooms, library, and other 
apartments, will fill up the rest of the north front, and part 
of the west. The south front, in nearly all its length, will 
be given to the Corporation of the London Assurance. 
The first stone of the building, (to be laid by Prince 
Albert on the 17th instant,) will be the fouudation of one 
of the columns of the merchants’ area, on the north side 
of the ambulatory, the particular column being the first 
west of the centre opening, or entrance. This spot has 
been fixed upon as being relatively the same as that chosen 
when Charles the Second laid the first stone of the former 
Exchange. 
+ By the terms of the contract, the whole of the works are 
to be completed by Midsummer, 1844. Mr. Tite’s design 
is much approved of in the City. It will, however, be 
probably still further altered in the progress of the struc- 
ture, as there is a correspondent disposition on the part of 
the architect and the Committee, to mature and improve 
the design. When the Exchange is completed, it will 
materially contribute to render this portion of the City one 
of the most embellished sites of the metropolis. It will, 
indeed, be the nucleus of a magnificent architectural 
assemblage: with the Bank of England, an elaborately 
enriched pile, very picturesque in parts, on the north, and 
beyond it, the palatial edifices of the Alliance and Sun 
offices; southward, several ornamental house-fronts in 
Cornhill, terminating in the handsome architectural object 
of the Globe Insurance office ; westward, the Mansion- 
house, in effect resembling a massive Italian palace ; 
whilst in the area will be placed the last work of the 
greatest sculptor of our times—the statue of “ the hero of 
a hundred fights,” whose name must ever be associated 
with Britain’s glory, and the prosperity and embellishment 
of her metropolis. Nor must be: forgotten the splendid 
new streets, already radiating from this spot—as Moor- 
gate and Prince’s streets, the former with its Italian 
palazzo “ offices,” and less showy, but of far better archi- 
tectural character, than Regent street; and King William 
street, somewhat exceptionable in design, but more inter- 
esting as leading to London Bridge, one of the mechanical 
triumphs of the age, and contesting with another struc- 
ture across the same stream, the proud distinction of “ the 
finest bridge in the world !”* 








NEW YEAR'S DAY CUSTOM. 


In the neighbourhood of Monmouth, on New Year’s 
Day, the little boys carry in their hands, to excite the 
admiration and liberality of their richer neighbours, pretty 
devices, made and adorned in the following manner :— 
A strip of deal is placed perpendicularly, being, as it 
were, the stem of a tree. From this, at intervals, other 
pow branch off horizontally; the extremities of these 

ranches are adorned with apples,—some gilded, others 
covered with silver tissue, some with flour, stuck over with 
black and white oats, arranged in different figures. The 
whole is surmounted by a branch of the box-tree, to the 





leaves of which are attached hazel-nuts, by inserting the 
leaf into the smaller end of the nut, which is slightly 
opened, and then collapses. The whole has the appear- 
ance of a gay and pretty shrub, and makes a rattling 
noise, when moved, by the clashing of the nuts. The 
gilded apples and black oats are supposed to be substitutes 
for the orange, stuck with cloves, which appears formerly 
to have been a New Yeav’s Gift. So, Ben Jonson, in his 
Christmas Masque : “ he has an orange and rosemary, but 
not a clove to stick in it.” And among “ Merry Observa- 
tions upon every Month, and every remarkable Day 
throughout the whole Year,’ under January, it is said,— 
“on the first day of this month will be many gifts. * * 
Children, to their inexpressible joy, will be dressed in their 
best bibs and aprons, and may be seen handed along the 
streets, some hearing Kentish pippins, others oranges, 
stuck with cloves, in order to crave a blessing of their 
godfathers and godmothers.”— Communicated from Mal- 
vern, to the Gentleman's Magazine, Jan. 1842. 
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BEFORE DINNER, AND AFTER. 


Guests were assembled—formal, prim, and staid— 
The conversation did not yet come pat in ; 
The bachelor found speeches ready made, 
The ready maid looked twice as hard as Latin ; 
The lord was stiff—the lady half afraid 
To spoil her silk dress with the chair she sat in / 


A dreadful dull demureness fill’d the place ; 
Room-attics might be caught on that first floor ; 
No racy word, from all the human race 
There gathered—nothing to create a roar— 
Weather and poetry their themes of grace— 


They talked of snow, and Byron,—nothing Moore. 











There broke no pun upon the startled ear— 
Nothing the soul of etiquette to smother ; 
None were at home, but each on each did leer, 
As who should say, ‘“‘ You’re out,” and “ Does 
mother ?” 
Their words were dry, and yet they did appear 
To throw cold water upon one another ! 


your 


They stood, or sat, like lumps of social stone, 
Their wheel of life went round, yet no one spoke ; 
Or, if they did, not speeches from the thrown 
From horse or gig, were more devoid of joke ; 
The little fire that, in the grate had grown 
Dim, had a longing for a stir, or poke. 
The hes were stupid, and, it might be said, 
The shes were as uneasy as the hes: 
It was all heavy there, and nothing led 
To anything, but minding Q’s and P’s; 
While every heart was absent, every head 
Ran upon “soup, fish, flesh, fowl, tart, and cheese.” 


Nothing was on the carpet, when there came 
This bright announcement—“ Dinner on the table !” 
Then wagg'd the tongues, which soon began to frame 
A young confusion, like to bees, or Babel, 
And each face wore a smile, that quite became, 
Just as a doctor’s bottle wears a label. 


Dinner passed over—they were quite genteel ; 
The wine went very fast and freely round ; 

None vulgarly, that day, took malt with meal, 
But still in the best spirits all were found ; 

As they sat at table, they did feel 
As if their soles would never touch the ground. 


The cloth was cut, and the dessert was spread, 
Fresh bottles crowned the hospitable board, 
Their jolly cheeks grew fast from white to red ; 
So passed the wine—their bark of life was moor’d 
Quite safe in port, while head did nod to head, 
Familiar as the scabbard to the sword. 





* Canova awarded this distinction to Waterloo Bridge. 
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Now erew the conversation fast to fruit, 
The fruit had grown already very fine ; 
The wine produeed no whining, and, to boot, 
No epicure repined about the pine ; 
But love did all around his arrows shoot, 
Lanced from his beaux against the ladies fine. 
Each Miss’s joke now made.a pleasant hit, 
No lover's sally could be 2eem’d a miss ; 
Less stately, too, the dowagers did sit— 
They let their feelings loose on that and this ; 
Their tongues, in fact, were bridled not a bit— __ 
The prade would have said “ thank ye” for a kiss. 


The guests gave out a host of best good things, 
By way of compliment to their good host ; 
Brimfull of eloquence, a friend upsprings, 
And hopes that he will always rule the roast ; 
The praises of the belles another rings, 
And turns, at once, ‘‘ the Ladies” to a toast. 
So freedom reigns; whereby it seemeth clear 
That people grow most cordial after dinner ; 
Till then, the dearest woman seems less dear, 
The thinnest gentleman’s thin wit grows thinner ; 
The cheerful will be cheerless, without cheer 
You must have meat and drink, as you’re a sinner !— 
Comic Almanack for 1842, 








BLANCHE HERIOT. 


A LEGEND OF OLD CHERTSEY CHURCH. 





Cuapter III. 
How Blanche delayed the Curfew. 


“ Trembling in the realms of sound, 
It mounts, it mounts, it shakes! 
Its first vibration wakes !”” 
Scnitter ; sy Lapy Frora Hasrtincs. 


Herrick EvenpDEN, in spite of his quarrel with the two 
soldiers of Edward’s army, did not feel at all disposed to 
enjoy himself the less on that account, and he therefore 
waited carousing at the Rose Hostelrie, after the evening 
had set in, until he found himself publicly stating that he 
was the rightful successor to the throne after all. Where- 
upon, inclining to the belief that his brain was becoming 
slightly confused, from the quantity of corned beef he had 
indulged in, he began to think of going home. He con- 
sequently rose to depart, and after wandering somewhat 
vaguely amongst the scattered houses that then formed 
the village, he reached his abode, guided by the small 
lamp that twinkled in the laboratory of his father; who, 
besides being a learned leech, or physician, was accounted 
cunning im the occult sciences, and a skilful alchymist, 
having worked out a notable powder of projection, by 
which gold could be converted into lead—a discovery 
which did not lead to the profitable results which he had 
anticipated would accrue from it. 

The young reveller retired to bed upon arriving at home, 
leaving his father poring over a small crucible in his 
furnace ; and aftera quarter of an hour's confused musing, 
fell into a deep sleep. He was dreaming he saw King 
Edward's head on the top of the May-pole, and that the 
villagers were shooting at it with their arbalists in turn, 
instead of a popinjay, when he was awakened, after a short 
slumber, by a burried knocking at the porch door. As 
soon as he could collect his ideas, he sprang out of bed, 
and throwing open his casement, demanded the cause of 
the intrusion, when he was somewhat surprised at his 
challenge being answered in a soft tremulous voice, begging 
earnestly for admission. 

Herrick immediately hurried on a few articles of dress, 
and descended to the laboratory for a light, which he was 








just able to procure, as his father had fallen asleep over 
his task, and the contents of the crucible had bubbled over 
into a white efflorescence upon the few live embers that 
remained. Thinking that the old man’s services might 
be required, he aroused him, and then proceeded to open 
the door and admit the patient, or whoever else it might 
be that sought him at so unreasonable atime. His sur- 
prise was not diminished when the pale, terror-stricken 
featuresof Blanche Heriot, met his gaze. 

“ Mistress Heriot!” cried both father and son, at the 
same time. ‘ For heaven's sake tell us what brings you 
here at this hour of the night?” 

“ Oh, I shall go mad, Master Evenden,” cried the ter- 
rified girl, as she threw herself upon a settle, and pressed 
her hand upon her forehead. “ My brain seems turning 
round, and still the horrid object is before my eyes.” 

* Compose yourself, my dear young lady,” said the old 
leech, kindly, as he took her hand; ‘‘ you are with friends 
here. Has Sir Mark returned from a skirmish wounded, 
or are any of your retainers stricken with illness ?” 

“There is a horrid corpse on the staircase,” replied 
Blanche, wildly, “ by the panel leading to the hall gallery. 
Its head is shattered in the helmet, and the blood has 
dripped and clotted on the steps. I was obliged to cross 
it as I came down, and it grinned at me—I see it laugh- 
ing now!”—and she buried her face in her manile, as if 
to shut out the dreadful vision. ae 

In a few minutes she became sufi cently collected to 
relate to Master Evenden an nis son, the principal occur- 
rences of the night, it appeared that, after the soldiers 
had auittca the house, she had gone over to the monastery 
Tor succour, and was astonished to find Neville there, in 
sanctuary. He had explained to her the fearful position in 
which he was placed, and likewise the hope he still 
cherished of ultimate escape. At the commencement of 
the conflict at Tewkesbury, when the Duke of Gloucester, 
who commanded the first line of Edward’s army, attempted 
to carry the half-finished entrenchment which Margaret 
had thrown up, the Yorkists had been repulsed with con- 
siderable slaughter, through the intrepidity of the Duke of 
Somerset. At this period, a wounded nobleman of the op- 
posite party fell at Audeley’s side, and was about to be 
speared by one of the Lancastrian soldiers, had not Neville 
ordered him to desist, and dragged his fallen foe from the 
mélée, under cover of the bank. The nobleman, struck by 
the generous act, had drawn a ring from his finger, and 
given it to Neville, telling him he might upon emergency, 
claim a favour from Edward, by presenting, or sending the 
ring to him. 

** And now,” continued Blanche, “ upon the success of 
this mission his life hangs. You have long been attached 
to him, Herrick Evenden, and to you alone would he com- 
mit the trust—will you save him ?” 

“* By the mass, lady,” returned Herrick, “ were I to ride 
a hurdle to Tower hill, with nothing but a short shrift 
and a long halter for my reward when I got there, I would 
do it to save Neville Audeley from the clutches of these 
knaves, whose livers are as pale as their own roses.— Where 
is the ring ?” 

“ Itis here,” replied Blanche, drawing a costly jewel 
from her fore-finger, bearing the Beaufort crest; “ pre- 
serve it as you would your life! And now, Herrick, 
depart—there isa fleet horse at Redwynde, which awaits 
your coming. Spare neither whip nor steed, I implore 
ou, but seek out King Edward if he has returned to 

mdon, and claim this boon from him. And remember - 
the Curfew is Neville’s death peal !” 

“ Tt shall not ring his knell to-night, however,” said 
Herrick, as he received the ring. “ Father, you will ac- 
company Mistress Blanche to the monastery, and await 
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my return. Nay, care not for your chymicals, we have a 
deeper stake to win; farewell!” 

And the cold grey dawn of morning was breaking over 
Chertsey and its abbey, as Herrick crossed the Thames 
in the ferry boat, and flying over the wide range, turned 
his horse’s bridle towards London. 

A day of keen anxiety to Blanche and her lover, fol- 
lowed the young villager’s departure. As soon as he had 
left Redwynde Court, she returned to the monastery, and 
endeavoured as well as her state of mind would allow, to 
cheer Neville with the anticipation of a certain pardon 
from Edward, But as afternoon advanced, and Herrick 
returned not, her spirits drooped. Every time she heard 
the sound of footsteps approaching the abbey, she rushed 
to the gate, in the hope of greeting her messenger, and 
each time she came back with a saddened heart to 
Neville’s chamber. The shadows of the old stained win- 
dows crept along the chequered floor of the aisles, in 
increasing length, as the sun went down, and yet there 
were no tidings of Herrick; and when the monks assem- 
bled for the vespers, at six o’clock, the suspense of the 
young couple became painfully acute. Neither spoke, 
for they had exhausted their mutual consolation, and a 
few stifled sobs from Blanche alone broke the silence, 
except when the chimes from the bell tower announced 
the progress of the day; at which periods she clung closer 
to Neville. and uttered some subdued exclamations of 
despair. Seven! the hours flew like seconds; it was 
already dusk, and the mouxS were again entering the 
chapel for the compline, or concluding service of the day. 
Lights appeared one by one in the windows of the village 
houses—the candles at the altars threw back the reflection 
of the armour and scarfs of those who slept below the 
pavement, in glimmering shadows upon the walls; and 
the Yorkists began to assemble in the mead, waiting the 
surrender of their prisoner. 

The bell tower of the abbey commanded an extensive 
view over the surrounding flat; it was the same prospect 
which we now see from the church, only there were no 
enclosures, but a few rough bridle-roads running towards 
various points over the open country. To the summit of 
this tower Blanche had frequently ascended during the 
day, with the expectation of catching a distant sight of 
Herrick as he approached the river, but even this consola- 
tion was now precluded by the increasing darkness. 

The three-quarters had sounded some minutes when 
footsteps were approaching the chapel. Neville started 
up at the sound, and prepared to receive his enemies, 
when the Abbot Angewin entered. 

“ One of our brethren,” said the good father, “ has 
descried a light moving in the direction of the ferry. It 
is probably Master Evenden—pray heaven that he may 
arrive quickly.” 

“And the hour, father—the hour?” cried Neville, 
anxiously. 

“In five minutes the curfew will toll,” replied the 
abbot, with solemn emphasis. ‘* Should this be Herrick, 
my son, your fate hangs on a few seconds.” 

“ But can we not delay the bell ?” demanded Blanche, 
as, trembling with horror, she rose from the stone bench 
on which she was seated. 

“ It is impossible,” returned the abbot; “ the church 
is surrounded by soldiers, and who could hinder their 
determination ?”’ 

“ T will!” cried Blanche, struck with a sudden inspira- 
tion. “ Neville, if this is Herrick Evenden, you will still 
be saved. Delay me not,” she added, as she darted across 
the chapel, “each moment is of untold value. Holy 
Virgin—succour and protect me !” 

Hurriedly bending to one of the altars as she quitted the 





sanctuary, without a word of explanation either to Neville 
or the atbot, Blanche flew across the piece of ground that 
separateé. the monastery from the church, and arrived at 
the foot of the tower. As Father Angewin had stated, 
there were several soldiers loitering about the spot, and a 
light in the belfry reflected one or two of their forms, in 
gigantic stature, upon the ceiling. Entering a doorway 
in the western wall of the tower, Blanche passed the steps 
leading to the lower belfry, wherein the ropes of the bells 
hung down, and came to a low stone arch that led to the 
winding staircase, by which part of the tower was ascended. 
She was now in total darkness, but her energy increased 
with her progress. Old Master Evenden had once taken 
her up when a child, to see the prospect, and she still 
retained a confused recollection of the localities. She felt 
her way before her, and gained the bottom stair, from 
which, keeping the central pillar for her guide, she rapidly 
wound up the flight. The steps were crumbling with 
time and wear; noisome insects clung to the walls, and 
the bats, disturbed by the intrusion, flapped their sleepy 
wings against her as she passed. But still Blauche kept 
on her breathless way, and in a few seconds more had 
reached the first platform of the tower. A faint light 
through a loop-hole in the wall, showed her the situation 
of the rude ladder by which she climbed to the second 
floor, but here it was again quite dark. She felt about 
for the second ladder, and after some little difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bell chamber, where some open 
gothic windows once more permitted a dim light to enter, 
and revealed the indistinct outline of the bells, as they 
hung in sullen power from their frameworks. Seizing the 
ladder by which she had ascended, with a strength that 
appeared superhuman for her delicate form, she contrived 
to turn it over, and throw it down upon the floor beneath ; 
by which she knew a delay of a few minutes would be 
gained, in the event of pursuit. As she achieved this 
effort, the bell nearest her—it was the old Saxon one— 
began to move! Its woodwork creaked, and the large 
wheel to which the rope was attached turned half round ; 
at the same instant, Blanche saw through the window, a 
light shining in the distance, and apparently moving at a 
rapid pace, across the wild tract of ground between the 
church and the river. Heedless of'the large dark mass of 
metal that was beginning to swing backwards and forwards 
with fearful and threatening impetus, she crouched down 
beneath it, and clung to its iron tongue with the grasp of 
a drowning creature. The motion of the bell increased, 
as its timbers groaned and quivered with the strain; and 
Blanche’s arms, torn and bleeding from the rough walls 
she had passed in her ascent, were contused and beaten 
against the sides. But she still kept her hold, and a 
deadened sound, like a cathedral bell at an extreme dis- 
tance, was all that arose, as she was thrown violently from 
side to side, with the rocking of the frame work. Itswung 
higher and higher—it was evident that additional hands 
were assisting the bell-ringer below! Now she was 
dragged from the floor, and again dashed violently down, 
but to be once more caught up on the other side ; yet still 
she flinched not, hanging to the clapper with unwearying 
ower. 

Suddenly the motion of the bell ceased—it was plain 
that the people had relinquished their task, and were about 
to ascend the tower to see what was amiss; the ladder 
might delay them a minute or two, and then all would be 
lost! But as the bell ceased to vibrate, a sound arose 
from the street that threw fresh courage into Blanche’s 
almost failing heart; it was the cry of voices rejoicing. 
She reached the window, and looked down upon the 
abbey; an hundred torches, borne by the monks, shed 
their light around, and in the centre of them a figure on 
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horseback was waving his cap above his head, with a 
gesture of triumph. Neville was saved! 

Little now remains to be told. Delayed by various 
unforeseen difficulties, Herrick had at length obtained an 
audience with Edward, and delivered the ring, which 
proved to be the gift of Lord Beaufort, who had com- 
manded one of the divisions of his army, at Tewkesbury. 
That nobleman had implored the pardon from the king, 
and the messenger would have arrived at the monastery in 
the-afternoon, had not his steed foundered from sheer 
fatigue. But now all was fairly accomplished, and as 
Neville clasped his fair Blanche to his heart, they forgot 
all that had passed, in the thrilling joy of the present. As 
for Herrick Evenden, he rushed to the Rose Hostelrie, 
and distributed so much sack to the villagers there as- 
sembled, including the sexton of the church, that the 
curfew was not rung that evening until nearly midnight, 
when the merry party all marched off to the belfry together, 
and each seizing a rope, performed a concert of their own, 
of so extraordinary a nature, that even the worthy old 
alchymist started from his furnace, and listened at his 
door, in the firm belief that a troop of evil spirits were 
fighting with the bells. 

A short time afterwards, before the May-pule flowers 
had well faded, a joyous peal sounded from Chertsey 
church, as Neville Audeley, having obtained her father’s 
consent, led his young bride from the altar. And when, 
at last, Sir Mark Heriot died—when the old mansion was 
a in order, and the times became more peaceable, the 
1appy pair gathered their friends around them, in the old 
hall at Christmas, and, by the blazing wood fire, that 
crackled and sparkled on the large iron dogs of the ample 
hearth, Neville would tell the story of his flight down the 
same chain that still hung from the roof; and Blanche 
recounted her struggle with the old bell, until its sounds 
warned them that the night was far advanced, and re- 
minded them, ere they retired to rest, of the pious orison 
that was graven around it—which the curious visitor may 
still see in unimpaired freshness, 

The response of the prayer ran thus :— 


Dra mente pia pro nobis, Clirge Waria. A.S. 








ORIGIN OF “THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
FEATHERS.” 
(To the Editor.) 


Now that the magnates of Heralds’ College are deter- 
mining the arms to be borne by the Prince of Wales, it 
may be interesting to inquire into the long-disputed origin 
of the famous “ Prince of Wales’s Feathers.” 

The earliest known appearance of feathers, worn in this 
fashion, is on a seal appended to a grant of Prince 
Edward to his brother, John of Gaunt, dated 1370, twenty- 
five years after the battle of Cressy; where Edward is 
seen seated on a throne, a sovereign prince of Aquitaine, 
with a single feather and a blank scroll on each side of 
him ; and the same badge occurs again upon the seal to 
another grant, in 1374. The — tradition ascribes 
the assumption of the three feathers to Edward the Black 
Prince, who took this crest, arms, or badge, from John, 
King of Bohemia, slain at the battle of Cressy; but this 
tradition is not traceable to any credible authority. It is 
first mentioned by Camden, in his Remains, who says: 
“the victorious Black Prince, his (Edward IIT.’s) sonne, 
used sometimes one feather, sometimes three, in token, as 
some say, of his speedy execution in all his services, as the 
poets in the Roman times, plerophori, and wore feathers to 
signifie their flying post haste; but the truth is, that he 
wonne them at the battle of Cressy, from John, King of 
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Bohemia, whom he there slew.” Yet Camden does not 
state his authority for this “ truth ;” and neither Froissart, 
Walsingham, Knighton, nor any contemporary historian, 
alludes to so interesting an incident. Barnes, in his Life 
of Edward IIT., quotes Sandford’s Genealogical History ; 
Sandford quotes Camden, and Camden quotes nobody ; 
but admits that, even in his time, it was a disputed point, 
by giving another, and not very improbable derivation, 
circulated at that period. 

“ The German motto, ‘Ich Diene,’ generally rendered 
‘T serve,’ first seen upon the tomb of Prince Edward, at 
Canterbury, has, perhaps, helped to give currency, if not 
give birth, to the belief of the Bohemian origin of the 
feathers; but Camden himself did not credit this part of 
the story, for he goes on to state, though still without 
quoting his authority, that to the feathers the prince him- 
self adjoined the old English word ie dien (thegn), that is, 
‘I serve ;’ according to that of the apostle, ‘ the heir, while 
he is a childe, differeth nothing from a servant.’ ” 

Mr. Planché, from whose History of British Costume I 
quote these details, considers there to be no reason for 
Edward’s selecting a German motto, (for it is absurd to 
call it old English), to express his own service to his 
father. Again, the crest of John of Bohemia was the 
entire wing or pinion of an eagle, apparently from its 
shape, (as may be seen on his seal, engraved in Olivarius 
Vredius,) and not one or three distinct ostrich feathers. 
In the same work, however, we meet with crests of wings 
or pinions, surmounted by distinct feathers; now, one or 
three such might have been plucked from the crest of the 
King of Bohemia, as a symbol of triumph, and granted 
as a memorial of victory and heraldic distinction by 
Edward III. to his gallant son; but the silence of con- 
temporary historians on the subject, and the fact of the 
feathers being borne singly by all the descendants of 
Edward III., induce Mr. Planché to regard the three 
feathers as a fanciful badge, adopted by the prince from 
caprice, or suggested by some very trivial circumstance, or 
quaint conceit, no longer recollected; as were hundreds of 
devices of that period, to account for which stories have 
been ingeniously invented in after ages, and implicitly 
believed from the mere force of repetition. Mr. Planché 
then hazards some conjectures: as, ostrich feathers being 
a symbol of equity among the Egyptians ; next, the vulgar 
belief of the extraordinary digestive powers of the ostrich, 
has afforded a remarkable simile to a writer of Prince 
Edward’s own time, one who claims, indeed, to have been 
his companion in arms at the battle of Poictiers, where he 
says: “many a hero, like the ostrich, was obliged to digest 
both iron and steel, or to overcome in death the sensa- 
tions inflicted by the spear and the javelin.” Hence, the 
ostrich feather may have been assumed in allusion to the 
bearer’s mastery over iron or steel. The German for 
ostrich, also, is strauss, (der strauss vogel,) which anciently 
signified “a fight, combat, or scuffle’—another sufficient 
reason for the adoption of an ostrich feather by the Prince, 
as a general allusion to his warlike propensities ; or by the 
whole family of Edward III., as a type of their determi- 
nation to fight in support of his French claim. 

The motto, Ich Dien, probably, had no connexion with 
the badge, but was associated with it accidentally. It 
certainly appears on the scrolls attached to the tomb at 
Canterbury; but, in the Prince’s will, the word “ Hou- 
mont,” (high spirit,) is directed to be placed as the motto. 
Ich Dien does not appear on the scrolls of the feathers on 
the seals of the Black Prince, of Thomas, Duke of Glou- 
cester, or of Richard II., or Henry V., when Prince of 
Wales; or on the monumental tablet of John, Duke of 
Bedford: but it does appear on the seal of Edward Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of York, slain at Agincourt, and who was 
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no way connected with Wales—a suflicient proof that it 
can have no relation to that principality. 

Lastly, in no case does the Black Prince, in his 
bequests, mention the motto Ich Dien; and the feathers 
singly, as already observed, appear with blank scrolls upon 
the seals or tombs of nearly all the princes of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, down to Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
son of Henry VIL., upon whose monument at Worcester 
they first appear as a plume in a coronet, as well as singly ; 
plumes having come into fashion towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. ANTIQUARIUS. 


« KATHLEEN” OF GLENDALOUGH.* 

As we were returning from “ the bed” (the far famed 
“ bed” of St. Kevin, at Glendalough), where we had, of 
course, * left our names,” Kathleen gave ‘ the good 
morrow kindly” toa poor woman, who curtseyed as we 
passed, and her pale cheek and the remains of beauty 
made us inquire who she was. “ That, Madam, that 
poor woman is me, when I’m not in it.” This we did not 
comprehend, so Kathleen spoke again. ‘* When the rale 
Kathleen’s not in it, that poor, heart-broken, God- fearing 
woman acts Kathleen for Saint Kevin. The saint, Ma’am, 
ye understand, would be nothing without Kathleen.” 
** And how long have you been Kathleen ?” we naturally 
inquired, glancing at the weather-beaten, and not juvenile, 
features of our guide, a short, thick-set, bustling little 
body, whose white cap boasted a multiplicity of deep, full 
borders, which contrasted with her sun-burnt complexion. 
“ Ever since I left soldiering on the Peninsular and the 
Western Ingees, and got upon the pace establishment,” 
she smilingly replied. ‘ I’ve been tramping all my days, 
and shall until, maybe, I'll grow wake in myself, and 
tumble off the rock, like the rale Kathleen.” We, of 
course, “ hoped” this might not be the case. “ Ah, lady! 
what does it signify ? water and land are all the same to 
an ould soldier—it’s all luck, as I have good right to 
know, and the worst of luck has been hunting me, as the 
hounds hunt the hare, the whole of this summer.” 

The woman spoke this with deep feeling, and tears 
gathered in her eyes. It was only kind, to inquire what 
ill luck “ had followed her.” ‘“ Ah, sure, wasn’t Mrs. 
Putland herself here, with ever so many fine ladies and 
gentlemen, only last week; and when she, who never 
forgets the poor or distressed—let alone those who live 
over her own land—asked for ‘ her poor Kathleen,’ I 
wasn’t in it, and that was as good as a pound-note out of 
my pocket.” ‘And is that all your ill luck?” “ No, indeed; 
that’s throuble, but not heart-throuble—only I don’t like 
to be making ye dull, and you out pleasuring. Sure the 
quality have mighty quare notions of pleasuring, and it’s 
well for us who live here they have. If I wasa lady,” she 
continued, and the spirit of the soldier’s wife roused within 
her, “ I’d take pleasure in the sunny country of Portin- 
gale, or the gay town of Paris, and not among ould walls 
and—but it’s a wonderful holy place, that’s for certain, 
and so any one may tell. The heart-trouble I had and 
have is about my son! My boy! my own boy! that I 
carried for scores of miles, in an ould drum, strapped on 
my back. Oh! sure the more trouble we have with a 
thing, the more we love it. Oh, my! to think of his being 
in jail, he that was like a young eagle in the sun! my 
brave, handsome boy!” Poor Kathleen burst into tears, 
and sobbed so bitterly, that our distant followers heard 
her, and set up a sympathizing murmur of “ God look 
down upon ye, Kathleen! poor craythur! Holy Mary, 











* From Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Ireland. 





comfort her !—hear to that now!—Och hone!” At last, 


she rolled her stocking round the needles, put them into- 


her pocket, dried her eyes with her apron, and proceeded 
with her story in right earmest. 

“ My boy grew up—it isn’t that I say it, because I’m 
his mother—but every one admired him; as a child, he 
had as many divartin’ tricks as a monkey, and they grew 
with him, until no sport of any kind went on through 
the place as it ought, without him. Id have got him a 
trade; but, somehow, he never seemed to take to any 
thing but being a soldier, like his father, and people 
thought it was owing to my having carried him im the 
drum, that he had such a wonderful taste for music. I 
wanted to get him a bugle, which would be a trate to the 
quality, on the lake and in the mountains. Ah! he fancied 
nothing but the red coat.—Now when he had so much 
war in his head, I at last made up my mind to lose him, 
the first time a recruiting sargint came in his way ; when, 
one day—‘ Mother,’ he says, ‘ there’s something weighs 
heavy on my heart.’ ‘ What is it, darlin’? I says; and 
taking a thought, started up on my feet, and had hardly 
breath to say, ‘ You’re listed! ‘ For life,’ he says, grow- 
ing completely scarlet in the face ; ‘ for life, mother; and 
my commanding officer is. little Ally, of Roundwood, 
Well, the first thought I had was to knock him down with 
a spade-handle, a boy not nineteen, and the purty innocent 
child he had brought into trouble not fifteen years of age ; 
but I couldn’t touch him—he looked so like his father. 
It’s done now, mother,’ he says; ‘ and when I see you, 
and the house full of brothers and sisters, my heart’s like 
to burst ; but I'll list, mother, at once, and then I’ll be able 
to support her, as my father did you. —‘ God help you,’ I 
says to him ; ‘ your father was one of those who'd spend 
half-a-crown out of sixpence a day.’—His poor father, 
Ma’am, kept himself, and I had to keep myself and the 
children, ever and always. Yet, on parade, he wasas fine 
a picture as ever you saw; and when I looked at him I 
forgot all but the pride I took in his beauty. 

* But to my trouble. When it begins, one keeps follow. 
ing the other; and the end of it was, that her people 
turned little Ally out, and she was shivering with the 
could, under the hedge; and what could I do, when my 
passion was over, but to bring her in, and let her stay, as 
my own? When [I looked at the two, sleeping upon a 
wisp of straw, with a log of wood for his pillow, and his 
arm for hers, and saw the young, innocent, handsome 
faces, hers the gentlest I ever blessed, I thought I’d have 
broken my heart; for what was before them but starvation, 
and trouble, and early death? She would work, if there 
was work to be had; but there was not; and the trouble 
he had fastened on us all struck him so deep, that he 
listed in earnest, and sent us the bounty. Poor Ally! 
she grew ill, so ill, that, before I came down to the 
Churches, to be ready for the quality, every morning, I 
used to lift her into the sun, at the door, and leave a 
child to watch her, as I would an infant. 

“At last, poor thing, her time came. I never thought 
she’d live to be a mother, and knowing that Ae was in 
Wexford, like a fool as I was, I sent to him to get leave, 
and come and see if his wife was living or dead. Oh, 
my! I might have known the deep love of his heart; he 
could not get leave, he took it; he deserted. The first 
cry was hardly out of his child’s lips, when he stood fore- 
nint me, as white as chalk, and the next instant he was 
on his knees, by her side, poor thing! and she to be a 
mother, not sixteen till Martinmas! You might have 
knocked me down with a feather, I grew so wake, and 
didn’t dare ask him if he had leave. But I wasn’t long 
till I knew how it was without the asking, for at every 
step that came nigh the door he changed colour. Oh! 
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the panting struggle that was in me, between love for my 
boy, and shame that one I nursed at my breast, who woke 
with the reveillé, and went to sleep with the last roll of 
the drum, should disgrace his colours. He stayed with 
us all that night; but, at the dawn of day, one of the 
neighbours told me that my poor fellow was ‘set ;’ so all I 
had for it was to put him on his guard.—Oh! how I 
prayed of him to go to head-quarters, deliver himself up, 
and tell the truth about his young wife and his foolish 
mother !—but, no, be would not. All I could say or do, 
he could not bring himself to that, but went out and hid 
in the mountains all day, and would steal in some time in 
the night to get a look at the wife, until he found himself 
closely watched, and then he couldn’t come near us at all; 
and for six weeks he was hunted about like a wild animal, 
not daring to set foot in a house, in rain, hail, or sunshine, 
and would have been starved to death but for his sisters 
and the neighbours, who, God bless them! would leave a 
bit of food, a couple of potatoes, or half a cake, where 
he'd be likely to get them. 

* But they took him!—they took him at last, and he 
asleep under a rock just beyant. Oh, the disgrace of that 
bitter day! My fine boy, handcuffed like a common 
thief, and all from love of his wife, and minding a foolish 
mother. I thought poor Ally would have died; but she 
went with me to the officer, all the way to Wexford town, 
a long and weary way; and then it was that Lady 
Putland came, and I not in it; and we waylaid the 
officer, when he was walking with his wife and children. 
‘That’s our time,’ says I to Alice, ‘when his heart is soft 
with his own children;’ and I did my best to wind her 
up, but she had no heart to speak, only fell trembling like 
a leaf on her knees, before his lady, holding up her inno- 
cent babby, as if it could speak for her, while I beat up 
my best. ‘Noble commander,’ I says, and I flattered 
him, and spoke of my husband’s service and my own, 
with a firm voice, and held on wonderful, until I came to 
tell him of my poor boy, and his fault, and its cause, and 
then I failed intirely, and was forced to surrender, and 
fall on my knees for mercy. The lady cried like a child 
herself, and slipped a crown-piece, God bless her! to 
Ally; and the officer got into a passion with us all three; 
but I saw his heart was tender, and then he gave us leave 
to see him, and every one pitied the two young craythurs, 
and nothing could draw Ally from the prison-gate, when 
the time was up.—‘ Leave me here, mother, jewel,’ she 
says: ‘I’m among Christians, who won’t see me want a 
bit of food, and go you back to St. Kevin, and maybe 
some of your good quality friends will ask to have his 
pardon. He'll make none the worse soldier for her 
Majesty, God bless her! if she’ll forgive him. She’s 
young herself, with a husband and a child, she says; 
‘and though I know the grate differ, yet I don’t think the 
Queen of England could love her husband and child 
more than I love mine.’ Ally’s a sweet-spoken girl and 
well-reared,” quoth poor Kathleen; “and, sure, if ye have 
any friends in the army, you’ll mind and say a good word 
for poor Kathleen’s son.” 

We cannot doubt that the poor boy’s first error, origi- 
nating in such a cause, was lightly punished; and we may 
readily believe, that the son of an old soldier, and an old 
soldier’s wife, will not repeat it. Some visitors to Glen- 
dalough, however—and all visitors will be sure to encoun- 
ter Katty Haly—may question her on the subject ; and, if 
her story touches them as it touched us, we shall have been 
the means of putting many an extra shilling into her pocket; 
and verily, we think it will be well bestowed ; for a kinder, 
more attentive, or more affectionate-hearted woman, we 
have rarely met, although two-thirds of her life have been 
passed in the unsoftening school of the camp, and her hard 





features may be very different from those of the hapless 
lady whose name she assumes; for we may, without offence, 
repeat her own words, and say, “ Bedad, it’s a queer Kath- 


1» 


leen I am, sure enough ! 











LITERARY AND MORAL GEMS.—No. IX. 


SELECTED BY A LADY. 





NO BAD RULE. 

I NEVER go late toa friend’s dinner, (said Boileau,) for I 
have observed that when a company is waiting for a man, 
they make use of the interval to load him with abuse. 


LONG YARNS. 


Amongst those long-winded and generally marvellous 
stories, with which seamen delight to while away the dreary 
“mid-watch,” to the astonishment of the greenhorns, very 
astonishing is that called “the Merry Dun of Dover.” 
This was a vessel of such magnitude, that she has been 
known to be receiving a cargo of coals at her bow-port in 
Sunderland harbour, and discharging them out of her 
stern-port at the same time, into the coal lighters below 
London bridge. Such was the height of her masts, that 
a little boy being sent aloft to clear the pendant, returned 
upon deck a grey-headed man. Working out of the 
Downs, this amazing vessel was of such a length, that in 
tacking, her flying jib-boom knocked down Calais steeple, 
at the very instant that the tail of her ensign swept a flock 
of sheep off the summit of Dover cliff! 


“T like to hear a child ery,” jocosely said the Abbé 
Morold.” “ Why?” “Because then there is some hope of 
his being sent away.” 

HABITS OF DR. BAILLIE. 

He was in the habit during many years of devoting 
sixteen hours of each day to business; often paying visits 
to his patients until a late hour at night. His physical 
frame was not so strong as his resolution, and the sword 
began to wear out the sheath. An irritability of mind 
sometimes involuntarily contended against his natural 
kindness of heart. He frequently came to his own table 
after a day of fatigue, and held up his hands to the famil 
circle, eager to welcome him home, saying, “ Don’t spea 
to me;” and then presently after, drank a glass of wine; 
and when the transitory cloud had cleared away from his 
brow, looking around with a smile of affection, he would 
exclaim, ‘‘ Now you may speak to me!” 

THE SOUL, 

The material part of man, though “fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” is a mere atom when held in comparison 
with his immortal, boundless, fathomless soul. In the 
mind of man is not only a new and ever-changing crea- 
tion—a paradise of imagination—an eternal world of fancy 
—an endless chain of thought,—but all the kingdoms of 
the earth—all the mountains, forests, rivers, and oceans 
therein. Far greater! all the visible suns and systems of 
worlds have room to roll at large—more than room; they 
occupy but a small part of the soul! 

In the mind of man there is a heaven—a hell—a uni- 
verse without limits ;—endless as eternity—boundless as 
infinity ;—for ever increasing—for ever expanding its 
infinitude over new creations, even in this mortal state, 
when it is fettered down to the clay. * * * What 
must it be when life no longer entombs it in this house of 
dust? What must it be when it soars into the wide hea- 
vens, and expands in bliss and boundless beatitude ? when 
it spreads itself over all space—the universe which the 
telescope cannot discover—spreads itself in light, and love, 
and glory, and sublimity; with creation below it—eter- 
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nity before it—infinity around it—and the ever-loving God 
above it! Surely, then, the poet hath rightly said, “ An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God !” 

Further, I have long been of opinion that death is the 
true birth of man. As the bird is not born till the egg is 
broken, so the soul is not born till it bursts its tenement of 
clay. At the birth of the body, and while it “lives, and 
moves, and has its being,” the soul is in a state of forma- 
tion. “ Life,” says the poet, * isa dream ;” we behold all 
things indistinctly,—“ we see through a glass darkly ;” 
all around is imperfection, for we are imperfection 
ourselves. 

The butterfly sporting in the golden light of day was 
once an egg, then a worm, then a chrysalis, and now a 
butterfly. Death destroys the chrysalis that enshrines the 
immortal soul; it is then only born—bursts into eternity, 
and beholds all things around distinctly, and as they really 
exist. This life, then, I call the birth of the body ;— death, 
the birth of the soul.”—Charles Doyne Sillery. 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 
From Knowles’s Bride of Messina. 
I had read and heard of eloquence before, 
How ’tis despotic ; takes the heart by storm 
Whate’er the ramparts, prejudice or use, 
Environ it withal; how, fore its march, 
Stony resolves have given way like flax ; 
How it can raise, or lay, the mighty surge 
Of popular commotion ; as the wind 
The wave that frets the sea; but till to-day 
T never proved its power. 
A boly man, and brigand, near me stood, 
Wedged by the press together ; churlishly 
They first endured their compelled neighbourhood, 
And shrank from contact they would fain escape ; 
The one with terror, and with scorn the other, 
Who blazed with life and passion like a torch 
Beside ataper; such the man of prayer 
Appeared, in contrast with the freebooter ; 
But lo, the change! soon as the orator 
That universal chord, with master skill 
Essayed,—the love of country—like two springs, 
Ravines apart, whose waters blend at last 
In some sweet valley leaning cheek to cheek, 
Attracted by resistless sympathy, 
Their tears together ran, one goodly river! 
“WHAT'S IN A NAME ?””: 

The real name of the Emperor of ‘China is ‘seldom or 
never known. Upon ascending the throne, he assumes 
a name by which, when spoken of, he must be called ; for 
to pronounce or write his proper one, whether by accident 
or intention, is death to the divulger of the secret ; and if 
a rich man, the confiscation of his property ensues. A 
literary man having accidentally used the word “ Ming,” 
(which happened to be the reigning monarch’s name,) in 
his work, suffered, with his sons, the extreme penalty of 
the law; his wife and daughters, with other members of 
his family, were banished, and his estates confiscated. 
So much for the mild, inoffensive Chinese, and the humane 
government of the celestial empire ! 

THE LAST CENSUS. 

Lists of this kind, taken at regular intervals and with 
proper precautions, are of great importance for the purpose 
of ascertaming ‘the advance or decrease of the national re- 
sources ; the effects of pubtic measures on the population ; 
the operation of the laws affecting the poor, the influence 
and value of emigration; and the general capabilities of 
sustaining the burthens of the state. A declining pepula- 
tion is always a clear evidence that there is something 
wrong in the public machinery ; and an increasing pepu- 


for their employment and support. In all cases, the Cen- 
sus puts the legislature in possession of the clearest know- 
ledge of the most important element of the welfare of the 
people. 

The total population of England, according to the Census 
just completed, is 7,321,875 males, 7,673,633 females; 
total, 14,995,508. 

That of Wales, 447,533 males; 463,788 females; total, 
911,321. That of Scotland, 1,246,427 males ; 1,382,530 
females; total, 2,628,957: and that of the islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, Heron, Jethon, and 
Man, 57,598 males, 66,481 females; total, 124,079. 
These numbers, including 4003 males and 893 females 
ascertained to have been travelling by railways and canals 
on the night of June 6, 1841, make the grand total 
9,077,436 males, and 9,587,325 females. The popula- 
tion, therefore, of Great Britain, amounts to 18,664,761 
persons. 

The returns include only such part of the army, navy, 
and merchant seamen, as were at the time of the Census 
within the kingdom on shore. If it be the multitude of the 
people which forms the strength of a nation, no country 
upon earth—except perhaps China, and of that but little 
is known—can exhibit eighteen and a half millions of 
souls, and with Ireland, twenty-five,—within such narrow 
boundaries as those of the British Isles. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 


Breath of Plants.—Plants breathe like ourselves, but dif- 
ferently by day and night. In the sunshine, they decompose 
the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere; the carbon of which 
they absorb; while the oxygen, which is the other constituent, 
is thrown off. In the dark, no oxygen is produced by plants, 
and no carbonic acid absorbed. 


How the Diamond cuts Glass— Dr. Wollaston ascertained 
that the parts of the glass to which the diamond is applied are 
forced asunder, as by a wedge, to amost minute distance, with- 
out being removed ; so that a superficial, continuous crack is 
made from one end of the intended cut to the other. After 
this, any small force applied to one extremity is sufficient to 
extend this crack through all the whole substance, and across 
the glass ; for, since the strain at each instant in the progress 
of the crack is confined nearly to a mathematical point at the 
bottom of the fissure, the effort necessary for carrying it 
through is proportionally small. 

Dr. Wollaston found by trial that the cut caused by themere 
passage of the diamond, need not penetrate so much as the 
two-hundredth part of an inch. He found also that other 
mineral bodies recently ground into the same form, are also 
capable of cutting glass; but they cannot long retain that 
power, from want of the requisite hardness. 

Light from the Juice of a Plant—In Brazil, has been ob- 
served a plant, conjectured to be an Euphorbium, very remark. 
able for the light which it yields when cut. It contains a 
milky juice, which exudes as soon as the plant is wounded, 
and appears luminous for several seconds. 

Rapid Vegetation.—In the neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro, 
the common garden pea has been sown, flowered, gathered, 
ram the haulms removed, within the short space of twenty-one 

ays. 

In India, bamboos, when very young, may almost be seen 
to grow; they sometimes attain the height of sixty feet, and 
have been known to spring thirty inches in six days. 
Destructive Aroma.—Volatile or odorous substances are par- 
ticularly destructive to the animalcules that prey upon vege- 
tation. Thus, thousands of aphides may be seen in the stalk- 
leaves of the rose; but none are ever observed in the flower, 
which contains an aromatic oil. 


Erhalation from the Earth.—From two thousand to three 


thousand gallons of water are exhaled in a day from an acre 
of land. 
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Moving Plant.—The hedysarum gyrans has a spontaneous 
motion in its leaves, independent of any external stimulus, 
even of light ; and only requires a vory warm, still atmosphere 
to be seen in perfection. Each leaf is ternate, and the side 
leaves are frequently seen moving up and down, evenly or by 
jerks, without any uniformity among themselves. 

Flint in Plants —The epidermis or scarf-skin of the rattan 
cane, contains sufficient flint to give light when struck with 
a steel; and flint generally exists in the epidermis of hollow 
plants. 

The Chemistry of Mortar.—When limestone is burned, the 
carbonic acid gas is expelled from it, and there remains nothing 
but a pure alkaline earth. Then, if water be mixed with it, 
as in making mortar, the lime re-absorbs carbonic acid, acquires 
hardness, and again becomes limestone. 


Powerful Medicine.—One of the most potent of the new 
remedies is Strychnine, obtained in the greatest purity from 
the Upas Tiente. Its power is almost confined to the spinal 
marrow and the nerves which spring from it; and affects the 
head, if at all, only in a secondary manner. An over-dose 
produces tetanus, (locked jaw) and death; a medicinal one 
(one-ninth of a grain three times aday, for example,) restores 
the sensation of paralytic limbs. The sulphate of strychnine 
produces marked effects in doses of one-twelfth of a grain. 
One of Dr. Bardesley’s patients, in Lancashire, who was expe- 
riencing the return of sensation in his paralysed limbs under 
the use of strychnine, asked if there was not something quick 
in the pills; quick for alive being still in use in that part of 
England. 

Eating Gold.—There are four salts of gold employed in 
medicine; but the doses of these preparations are almost 
infinitesimal, so that eating gold by way of physic is not so 
expensive as might be expected. Thus, when the chloride of 
gold and soda is taken in the form of a pill, from one-sixtieth 
to one-tenth of a grain is the quantity swallowed daily. 


Sleep from Lettuce.--Some persons who are unable to digest 
other salad herbs, feel no uneasiness when they have eaten 
lettuce ; but, on the contrary, are inclined to sleep. This 
effect arises from the narcotic property of the lettuce ; its 
extract having been used, for some time. as one of the milder 
narcotics. 





Expansion of Gunpowder.—It has been found that gunpowder 
when fired alone, having no weight to move, expands with 
the greatest velocity, viz. 7000 feet in one second. 








VARIETIES. 


Roman Pottery.—We were gratified the other day with the 
Sfac-simile of a Roman jug, found at Caistor, in Lincolnshire ; 
the ground colour was red, with a fern-like figure in deeper 
red; it was manufactured at Brameld’s Rockingham works. 

The Russian Winter has been extraordinarily mild. On Decem- 
ber 13, there was gathered in a garden at St. Petersburgh, a 
bouquet of daisies, primroses, auriculas, and various other flow- 
ers; and the Neva was as free of ice as in the month of May. 


Professors of Languages.—A pleasant illustration of the rage 
which Parisian teachers are bitten, even more than those 
of London, to pass for gens de lettres, which they usually are 
about as much as a copying-clerk is a Chancery barrister, is 
afforded by a countryman of ours rejoicing in the mellifiuous 
name of “ Duckett,” who, smitten with the irresistible conta- 
gion of high-sounding names around him, in a country where 
every porter is a “ commissionaire,” and every policeman an 
“agent de la force publique,” advertises a commonplace school- 
book as “le Dictionnaire Vniversal de Conversation,” and puffs 
himself off in huge fat type as its “ Rédacteur en chef!” 
Bravo, Crapaud-Bull !— 
* A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.”—Times. 


Quakers were first so called at Derby. ‘“ Justice Bennet of 
Derby,” says George Fox, in his journal, “ was the first that 
called us Quakers, beeause I bid him tremble at the word of 
the Lord.” 





Rapid Manufacture.—A few years ago, the late Sir John 
Throgmorton sat down to dinner, dressed in a coat which, the 
same morning, had been wool on the back of the sheep! The 
animals were sheared ; the wool washed, carded, spun, and 
woven; the cloth was scoured, fulled, sheared, dyed, and 
dressed ; and then, by the tailor’s aid, made into a coat, 
between sun-rise and the hour of seven, when the party sat 
down to dinner, with their chairman dressed in the product 
of his active day. 


Nelson Monument.—The pedestal of this national testimonial 
is nearly completed. The monument will be mostly of granite 
from the bottom of the Morley quarries in Prince Town, 
Dartmoor, obtained at a depth beyond the influence of decom- 
position. Mr. Railton’s design for laying out Trafalgar 
Square is engraved on the Stationers’ Almanack, 1842. 


Englishwomen.—The majority of the women of the midland 
counties are highly beautiful: nowhere are seen such fair 
complexions, elegant forms, fine features, and vivacious coun- 
tenances, as generally prevail in the above district, especially 
jn Leicestershire and Derbyshire. 


On the Effect upon Trees from. removing Fallen Leaves.— 
We all know that it is an universal practice among gardeners 
to sweep up and carry away the dead leaves of autumn, which 
at this season are strewing the ground in all directions. The 
neatness which must be maintained in a garden seems to 
render this labour necessary, and the practice of ages sanctions 
it. In the eyes of nine-tenths of the worid, the man who 
permitted the dead leaves to accumulate among his shrubs. 
would be set down asasloven. And yet, that man would be 
a better gardener than he who is eternally exercising the broom 
and the rake, and treating his garden as a housemaid treats her 
chambers. When Nature causes the tree to shed its leaves, it 
is*not merely because they are dead and useless to the tree, 
but because they are required for a further purpose—that of 
restoring to the soil the principal portion of what had been 
abstracted from it during the season of growth, and thus of 
rendering the soil able to maintain the vegetation of a suc- 
ceeding year. Every particle that is found in a dead leaf is 
capable, when decayed, of entering into new combinations ; 
and of again rising into a tree for the purpose of contributing 
to the production of more leaves, and fruit, and flowers. If 
the dead leaves, which Nature employs, are removed, the soil 
will doubtless, upon the return of spring, furnish more 
organizable matter without their assistance ; because its fer- 
tility is difficult to exhaust, and many years must elapse 
before it is reduced to sterility. But the less we rob the soil 
of the perishing members of vegetation which furnish the 
means of annually renewing its fertility, the more will our 
trees and bushes thrive ; for the dead leaves of autumn are 
the organic elements out of which the leaves of summer are 
to be restored in the mysterious laboratory of vegetation. 
They contain the carbon or humus, and the alkaline substances 
essential to the support of growing plants: and although such 
substances can be obtained from the soil, even if leaves are 
abstracted, yet they can never be eo well obtained as through 
the decay of those organs. The dead leaves of autumn, then, 
should not be removed from the soil on which they fall. 
Neatness, no doubt, must be observed; and this, we think, 
will be sufficiently consulted, if leaves are swept from walks 
and lawns, where they do no good, and cast upon the borders 
in heaps, where they will lie and decay till the time for digging 
has arrived, when they can be spread upon the earth like so 
much manure, Or, when planting is going forward, a quaatity 
of them cast into the hole in which the young trees are to be 
stationed, and mixed with the soil, will be found to have a 
very beneficial effect. 


Fresco.—The proposed mode of decorating the New Houses 
of Parliament may be judged of, by inspecting the large 
altar-piece at the Catholic chapel in Moorfields, which is one 
of the few modern frescoes executed in this country. 


Chester is the oldest city in England: according to Sir 


Thomas Eliot, it was built by a great-grandson of Noah! The 
mayor aad formerly the power of respiting executicns without 





previous application to the Crown. 
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Christmas.—Dr. Michael Hutchinson, who collected £3,249 
for rebuilding All Saints Church, Derby, in 1730, was so 
industrious and successful in this labour of love, that when 
the waits fiddled at his door for a Christmas-box, he invited 
them in, treated them with a tankard of ale, and persuaded 
them out of a guinea! 


Scripture Girdle.—Robert Rasfield, a servant of Mr. Bruen, 
of Bruen Steepleford, Cheshire, in the sixteenth century, 
invented a girdle of leather to register the sermons he had 
heard. He divided it into as many parts as there were books 
in the Bible, separated into chapters by leathern thongs, and 
again into verses. His master, one of the most pious, bene- 
volent, and virtuous men in the domestic annals of the county, 
called it ‘‘ a girdle of verity ;” and ufter Rasfield’s death, hung 
it up in his study. 

** Ride-a-cock-horse to Banbury Cross,”—the nursery rhyme, 
is supposed to have originated in the exhibitions of the cele- 
brated wakes of Bunbury, in Cheshire. 


Things by their right Names.—Dr. Buckland, at the late 
meeting of the British Association, pointed out the every-day 
error of calling crab and lobster sbell-fish, instead of Crusta- 
cea, i.e. animals with shelly coverings and jointed limbs, 
which are not the characteristics of fish. Oysters, cockles, 
muscles, &c., though in shells, are not however, crustacea, but 
testacea. Accuracy is ever desirable, and the above is all very 
well for the lecture-room, the cyclopedia, and the Polytechnic 
people; but long will it be before we see inscribed over our 
‘*shell-fish warehouses” “ crustacea warehouses,” or get ac- 
customed to inquire of Mr. Lynn, in Fleet-street, what crus- 
taceans he has to-day. Whenever the change be made, we 
hope the Soda Water will be changed to Orygenated Water ; 
and that we shall hear no more of the coffee berry, or the 
watery element, &c. Old Cobbett used to say, What a nation 
adopts, one man cannot set aside ; and this, we take it, will be 
the fate of this proposed technological talk. It strongly 
reminds one of forming 

“a science and a nomenclature 
From out the td 1s of Nature.” 


Elder Wine.—We miss, more and more, year by year, Elder 
wine from the stock of creature comforts of the family fireside. 
This wine we have ever considered Lady Bountiful’s Port— 
an excellent nightcap—for its soporific qualities cannot be 
gainsaid even in this ‘‘wide awake’ world. What have we in 
its place? alack! for the “ mull” we have “ null and void ;” 
fiery spirits-and-water, and home-grown cigars ; or,‘ Hot El- 
der Cordial,” i, e. a villanous compound, made from the dregs 
of Port wine, which cannot even be metamorphosed into 
“Cheap Port,” with all the appliances of logwood, alum, 
and molasses. This elder trash is mostly cooked up by 
Israelite hands; and Bevis Marks has long Lats noted as the 
Oporto of London. 


Quid pro Quo.—The author of Nuces Philosophice has replied 
to Blackwood’s caustic review of his work, which, at best, is 
but a butterfly-on-the-wheel-breaking business.| The rejoinder 
appeared in the Times of the 5th inst., as an [Advertisement,] 
and cost the author £10 for insertion ; thisis, indeed, paying 
dear for the whistlé. The author is very severe upon some of 
old Ebony’s mésalliances: as his crying down the author of 
the Ancient Mariner as no poet; the Essays of Elia and the 
writings of Hazlitt, of the leg-of-mutton school; and the 
Diversions of Purley as “ only remarkable for ignorance and 
arrogance.” The failings of the brightest minds are, however, 
commonly in the inverse proportion of their excellence. 


Guy’s Cliff—Here Guy, Earl of Warwick retired, according 
to tradition, after slaying the gigantic Dane, Colebrand: Guy 
died and was interred here. Henry V. visited this romantic 
place; and Shakspere is supposed to have made it a favourite 
retirement. 





A Railway across the Isthmus of Panama is again talked of; 
and the British Government, it is said, are about to establish 
a line of steam communication between the Pacific coast of 
South America, and New Zealand and the Australian eolonies. 
— Times. 





[January 15. 
The Christmas Bonnet.—A city maid-of-all-work having 
bought a new bonnet with her “ Christmas-boxes,” resolved 
to wear the same on her next “ Sunday out,” and asked the 
servant next door to accompany her, as some protection from 
persons in the street, who invariably noticed any new gear 
she chanced to wear. Accordingly, the two girls set out for 
St. Paul’s, where, chancing to enter at the moment the choir 
were singing the Hallelujah chorus, the girl in the new bonnet 
darted out of the church, crying to her friend—I told you 
how it would be—they were all crying out at me “ bardl 
knew you! (Hallelujah!) hardly knew you! (Hallelujah !) 

Who’s who?—Sir Richard Phillips used to relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote with great glee. A widow kept a public- 
house near the corner of North-end lane, about two miles 
from Hyde Park Corner, where she had lived about 50 years ; 
and 1 wanted to determine the house in which Samuel 
Richardson, the novelist, had resided in North-end lane. 
She remembered his person, and described him as “a round 
short gentleman, who most days passed her door,’ and she 
said she used to serve his family with beer. ‘ He used tolive 
and carry on his business,” said I, ‘in Salisbury Square.” 
‘* As to that,” said she, “ 1 know nothing, for I never was in 
London.” ‘ Never in London!” said I; “and in health, 
with the free use of yourlimbs?” ‘ No,” replied the woman, 
‘* I had no business there, and had enough to do at home.” 
“ Well, then,” 1 observed, “ you know your own neighbour- 
hood the better: — which was the house of Mr. Richardson, in 
the nextlane?” ‘I don’t know,” she replied; I am, as I told 
you, no traveller, J never was up the lane,—I only know that 
he did live somewhere up the lane.” ‘“ Well,” said I, “ but 
living in Fulham parish, you gotochurch?” No,” said she, 
‘** I never have time ; on a Sunday our house is always full,—I 
never was at Fulham but once, and that was when I was 
married, and many people say that was once too often, though 
my husband was as good a man as ever broke bread,—God 
rest his soul.” 

Land and Sea fights.—An Irish officer, in the army, happen- 
ing to be passenger in an armed vessel during the last war, 
used frequently to wish that they might fall in with an enemy’s 
ship; because, he said, he had been in many land battles, and 
there was nothing in the world which he desired more than 
to see what sort of a thing a sea-fight was. He had his wish; 
and when, after a smart action, in which he bore his part 
bravely, an enemy of superior force had been beaten off, he 
declared, with the customary emphasis of an Irish adjuration, 
that a sea-fight was a mighty sairious sort of a thing. 

Warwick Castle, picturesquely painted by the Grieves for 
the Covent Garden Christmas pantomime, is one of the finest 
baronial residences in the kingdom. It overlooks a perpen- 
dicular rock rising from the Avon, and is richly mantled with 
ivy and embosomed in wood, The present castle was built 
by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in the fourteenth 
century: it has a fine gate-house, embattled walls, ramparts, 
and clustering turrets ; the habitable part contains a suite of 
state apartments three hundred and thirty feet in length, and 
a grand oaken hall in full feudal keeping, tapestried chambers, 
&c.; while every window has a picturesque view. Among the 
curiosities of the castle are the sword, shield, helmet, and 
kettle of Guy, earl of Warwick, and the magnificent alabaster 
** Warwick Vase,” presented by Sir William Hamilton to the 
Earl of Warwick; a bronze copy of which, the size of the 
original, has been executed by Mr. Thomason, of Birmingham. 
Here also is shown a bone of the legendary Dun Cow. 

Fire and Water.—A furious controversy is now raging as to 
the relative danger of warming buildings by heated air, and 
hot water. Mr. Gurney has endeavoured to prove that steam 
under high pressure is partially decomposed ; and that ina 
state of gaseous vapour it heats iron pipes, so as to char linen, 
fire gunpowder, and fuse metal. 
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